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Between  Capitalism  and  Socialism: 

SOME  LANDMARKS  ON  THE  RIGHT  ROAD,  FOR 
THE  GUIDANCE  OF  IRISH  CATHOLICS. 


Rev.  P.  COFFEY.  Ph.D., 

Maijnooth  College. 


It  is  widely  hoped  and  believed  that  we  are  moving 
towards  a self-governing  Irish  State.  How  is  such  a State 
to  set  about  making  the  sources  of  Irish  wealth — agricul- 
tural, industrial  and  commercial — subserve  the  interests 
and  the  well-being  of  the  Irish  nation?  Certain  ideals  are 
nowadays  widely  suggested — the  diffusion  of  small  owner- 
ship in  land  and  capital;  the  encouragement  of  joint 
ownership  and  of  co-operation  in  production  and  distribu- 
tion; State  prevention  of  the  amassment  of  excessive 
individual  wealth ; State  intervention  and  direction  to 
secure  effectively  that  the  owners  of  productive  wealth  make 
a right  use  and  not  an  arbitrary  use  of  this  wealth — : e. 
that  they  conduct  their  industry,  trade  and  commerce  in 
a manner  not  detrimental  but  beneficial  to  the  whole  nation. 
Excellent  ideals  these — I put  aside  the  Socialist  ideal  of 
all-round  nationalisation  of  productive  wealth  as  economic- 
ally disastrous  — but  it  will  require  the  best  brain  and 
intellect  and  goodwill  of  Irishmen  to  think  out  and  apply 
just  and  equitable  means  of  realising  those  ideals. 
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The  State  not  Infallible. 

Jii  its  efforts  to  realise  such  economic  and  social  reforms, 
in  the  means  it  adopts  to  realise  them,  the  State — the  Irish 
Stite,  or  any  other  State — may  sometimes  make  mistakes 
widiout  doing  injustice  to  anyone;  it  may  embark  on  policies 
which  entail  on  the  nation  economic  loss  rather  than  gain; 
foi  the  State  is  not  infallible  economicivlly  any  more  than 
etldcally.  But  it  may  sometimes  make  worse  than  econo- 
mic mistakes;  it  may  adopt  policies  which,  whether  econo- 
m cally  sound  or  foolish,  are  ethically  wwng  because  unjust 
to  some  section  of  the  citizens. 

Does  natural  human  reason — I mean  right  reason, 
rei  son  enlightened  by  true  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
de  itiny  of  man  and  his  purpose  on  earth — dictate  any  clear 
te‘t  of  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  in  State  regulation 
or  measures  in  the  economic  domain?  “ Whatever  State 
ac  ion  is  clearly  necessary  for  the  common  good,  or  clearly 
he  pful  to  the  common  good,  such  adion  the  State  can 
la^ /fully  take?’'  Yes,  in  a certain  sense  that  is  a truism; 
bub  of  itself  it  does  not  carry  us  very  far.  For — assuming 
th  it  we  know  what  the  “common  good’’  means;  the  tem- 
])0 ’al  well-being  of  the  whole  community,  not  of  a majority 
or  section,  however  large,  but  the  protection  of  the  natural 
rights  of  each  and  all — the  trouble  is  just  to  determine 
whether  this  or  that  particular  State  policy  is  required  or 
jiiiitified  by  the  common  good.  And  we  know'  that  the 
wd.dest  and  most  revolutionary  politico-economic  theories 
are  propounded  and  advocated  and  defended  precisely  on 
th  :■  plea  that  the  common  good  requires  that  the  State 
acl3]jt  them  and  carry  them  into  practice. 

What,  for  instance,  are  we  to  say  about  the  cry  some- 
times heard  now'adays,  that  “ no  individual’s  right  of 
pr  vate  owmership  can  override  the  higher  right  of  the  whole 
CO  nmunity  asserted  by  the  State, ^ as  the  origin  of  the  com- 

1 To  avoid  misunderstanding,  I may  say  that  I mean  by  the  State 
the  organ  of  social  authority  within  the  commonwealth.  It  results 
fro  n the  natural  association  of  the  people  for  the  protection  of  indi- 
vicual  rights  and  for  the  advancement  of  the  good  of  all.  The 
au  hority  is  not  for  itself  or  for  some  public  good  as  distinct  from  the 
go(  d of  individuals.  It  is  for  the  good  of  individuals  as  belonging 
to  the  State. 
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munity’’?  It  is  just  as  ambiguous  and  just  as  capable  of 
right  and  wrong  interpretations  as  the  opposite  cry  that 
“a  man  can  do  what  he  likes  wdth  his  own.’’  And  it  is 
the  WT'ong  interpretation,  the  one  which  puts  them  in  mis- 
chievous conflict,  that  is  commonly  attached  to  both  of 
them  in  the  actual  turmoil  of  economic  controversy  and 
conflict. 

It  is  utterly  untrue  and  un-Christian  to  assert  that  a 
man  can  do  “ what  he  likes  ’’  even  with  wdiat  is  in  all 
strictness  “his  own’’:  by  wantonly  destroying  or  abusing 
temporal  goods  which  are  “his  owm’’  he  may  not  indeed 
be  doing  an  injustice  to  any  other  determinate  individual, 
but  he  is  none  the  less  acting  immorally  and  sinfully.  But 
of  course  not  all  the  private  })roperty  of  individual  pro- 
prietors is  “ their  own  ’’  in  the  sense  that  they  have 
exclusive  rights  to  its  use  and  control;  there  is  much  of 
it  in  regard  to  which  the  proprietor’s  claim  to  such  exclusive 
use  and  control  would  be  gravely  wrong  and  unjust  to  the 
w'hole  community.  There  are  connected  wdth  private 
ownership  several  “pow’ers  and  uses’’  wdiicli  are  not  at  all 
“exclusive  individual  rights,’’  but  are  rather  “separable 
privileges  and  prerogatives  ’’  which  the  Social  Authority 
of  the  State  has  allowed  to  attach  to  such  owmership  in  the 
existing  economic  regime,  and  could  therefore  detach  from 
it  at  any  time  wdthout  injustice  to  the  “owmers.’’ 

“Eights”  of  Ownership  not  Absolute. 

For  instance,  the  individual  landowner’s  claim  to  “un- 
earned increment”  is  not  an  exclusive  or  individual  natural 
right,  but  only  a prerogative  w'hich  has  the  validity  of  a 
right  merely  by  the  tolerance  of  the  State’s  Social  Sanction: 
the  State  could  take  it  over  at  any  time  (for  the  “common 
good”)  wdthout  violating  any  private  right  of  the  landowuier. 
Similarly,  in  the  prevailing  economic  regime  capitalists 
have  enjoyed  an  almost  unchecked  and  uncontrolled  power 
to  regulate  w'agas : the  State  can  (for  the  “common  good”) 
control  and  limit  and  lessen  this  economic  power  of  the 
capitalist  without  inflicting  any  injustice  on  him.  He  has 
no  right  that  this  prerogative  be  prolonged  indefinitely. 
Nay,  the  State  is  hound  to  interfere  with  it  if  the  “common 
good”  requires  such  interference.  And  surely  it  does.  Too 
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loig  have  wages  been  subordinated  to  profits  and  interest 
b;'  uncontrolled  capitalism;  whereas  the  labourer’s  right 
tc  a decent  living  wage  is  on  a distinctlg  higher  moral 
yl'xne  than  rights  to  }wofit  or  interest.  Jt  s])rings  directly 
irmi  the  natural  law  as  a first  charge  on  the  economic 
pioduct.  And  the  State — the  Social  Authority  account- 
able for  the  economic  system  prevailing  in  the  community 
— is  hound  to  see  that  this  sacred  natural  right  is  made 
elt'ective  for  the  individual  worker. 

These  few  examples  illustrate  the  ])Ower  whicli  the 
S ;ate  has  to  detine  and  limit  the  prerogatives  attaching  to 
})]ivate  ownership.  It  clearly  involve-s  the  right  of  the 
S ate  to  control  tlie  economic  forces  of  ])roduction  and  dis- 
tribution. It  is  clear,  moreover,  that  this  latter  power  is 
one  whose  exercise  is  of  the  greatest  (lossible  moment  to 
tl  e general  temporal  well-being  of  tlie  whole  community ; 
tl  at  dc  facto  in  the  ])iesent  economic  regime  it  attaches 
tl  uncontrolled  private  ownership  of  the  sources  of  wealth ; 
tl  at  nevertheless  it  is  manifestly  a ])Ower  which  the  State 
by  virtue  of  its  Social  Authority  has  both  the  right  and 
tl  e duty  to  supervise  and  control,  and  so  to  direct  that 
it  be  exercised  for  the  common  good,  and  not  in  the  exclu- 
s:ve  interest  of  the  proprietary  class  and  to  the  detriment 
ol  the  larger  masses  of  the  citizens.  In  a word,  it  is  one 
d those  prerogatives  which  do  not  belong  by  inalienable 
n itural  right  to  ])i'ivate  ownership  of  productive  wealth, 
bat  can  be  wholly  or  partially  separated  from  it  at  any 
tine  by  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State. 

The  N.vtural  Law  on  Ownership  of  Productive 

Wealth. 

How  far  do  the  individual  owner’s  strict  natural  rights 
o’  private  ownersliip  extend,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  right 
o;  interference  bv  the  State  ? Not  verv  far.  The  natural 

f ' ' 

lew  gives  every  individual  a right  to  a reasonable  oppor- 
tunity of  living  by  his  industry  froni  the  fruits  of  the 
eurth;  and  this  implies,  as  the  normal  means  to  that  end, 
tl  e natural  right  to  a fair  opportunity  of  obtaining  exclusive 
piivate  ownership  of  some  “productive  wealth.  The 

2  The  right  of  access,  direct  or  indirect,  to  a share  of  the  world’s 
n;  tural  sources  of  wealth  for  the  purpose  of  exploiting  these  by 
la  30ur  and  thereby  gaining  a sustenance  from  them — this  is  what  the 
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natural  law  dictates  some  reasonable  division  of  the  “pro- 
ductive wealth  ’’  of  the  earth  (land  and  nature’s  other 
resources)  among  men  as  necessary  for  the  continued  sub- 
sistence and  progress  of  mankind  on  earth. ^ But  the 
natural  law  itself  makes  no  actual  division.  The  abstract 
right  which  it  dictates  and  sanctions  is  translated  into 
concrete  individual  rights  of  ownership  of  this  or  that  par- 
ticular field  or  piece  of  capital  by  one ' of  a series  of 
particular  historical  acts  or  occurrences  known  as  “ titles 
of  ownership.’’  Some  of  these  are  capable  P>f  validly  con- 
ferring individual  ownership  up  to  a certain  point  by  the 
natural  law  itself  and  independentl,y  of  all  State  Authority. 
But  the  natural  law  itself  does  not  authorize  the  individual 
to  acquire,  l)y  such  “ natural  ’’  title,  ownership  of  more 
productive  wealth,  or  the  right  of  access  to  more  produc- 
tive wealth,  than  is  reasonahhj  necessarij  for  yielding 
through  his  individual  industry  a decent  human  livelihood: 
which  includes,  of  course,  the  means  to  marry,  support 
and  educate  a family,  and  reasonably  develop  all  his  human 
faculties — physical,  mental,  moral  and  religious. ^ And, 
furthermore,  the  validity  of  any  such  natural  title,  its  moral 
efficacy  in  conferring  ownersliip  of  tliat  amount  of  produc- 


r.alural  law  guarantee.?.  Thi.s  implie.?  normulhj , a?  1 have  .?airl,  the 
right  to  some  exclusive  private  ownership  of  productive  wealth  : not. 
however,  essentially  : it  is  conceivable  that  men  could  exploit  and 
live  by  the  world’s  sources  of  wealth  without  any  exclusive  individual 
ownership  of  the.se.  Hence  this  latter  right  is  commonly  considered 
to  presuppose  the  contingent  fact  of  a tacit  convention  or  agreement 
of  the  human  race,  and*  to  be  based  therefore  on  the  '"jus  gentinni  ” 
or  “law  of  nations,”  rather  than  on  the  "'  jus  naturae  ” or  “natural 
law”  itself.  Cf.  “How  far  may  a Catholic  agree  with  Socialists?” 
by  Rev.  Fr.  Canavan,  S.J.  (C.T.S.) 

3  We  must  take  the  human  race  as  we  find  it.  If  men  had  re- 
tained their  original  innocence,  if  they  were  perfect  and  not  fallen. 
Communism  or  Socialism  would  be  feasible.  See  below,  pp.  27-29. 

4  This  natural  minimum  of  individually  owned  capital  need  not  be 
conceived  as  an  isolated  portion  worked  exclusively  by  the  individual 
and  his  family.  Only  in  very  primitive  conditions  could  such  a 
system  prevail.  In  civilized  society  we  have  specialized  labour  and 
exchange  of  products.  But  the  natural  law  itself  (apart  from  what 
Social  Sanction  may  allow  over  and  above,  for  the  common  good) 
gives  no  individual  an  exclusive  and  indefeasible  right  to  more  pro- 
ductive wealth  or  capital  than  will,  through  his  labour,  keep  himself 
and  his  family  in  decent  and  befitting  conditions  of  life. 
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tivi  wealth,  is  justified  in  ultimate  analysis  by  its  social 
ne  'essity — i.e.,  by  the  undeniable  fact  that  the  system  of 
private  ownership  to  this  extent  is  necessary  for  general 
hu  nan  welfare.  The  Social  Authority  of  the  State  is, 
tlnrefore,  bound  not  to  interfere  with,  but  to  respect  and 
sanction  tlie  operation  and  effects  of  every  sucli  “natural” 
tit  e to  ownership. 


PRivATif  Ownership  of  Surplus  Wealth  a 

Stewardship. 

But  if  an  individual  has  acquired  a larger  share  of  pro- 
ductive wealth  than  he  needs  for  a decent  human  livelihood, 
his  right  to  the  surplus  is  valid  only  be<;ause  and  in  so  far 
as  the  Social  Authority  of  the  State  has  allowed  and 
sanctioned  his  title  to  it.  Thus,  there  are  titles  to  owner- 
sh:p  which  derive  their  validity  not  from  the  natural  law 
bill  from  positive  State  Sanction.  From  which  two  things 
an  obvious : First,  that  what  justifies  the  State  in  sanction- 
ing such  titles  to  surplus  private  ownership  (and  the 
ecniiomic  power  accompanying  it)  is  the  common  good  of 
the.  whole  com  m unity , for  which  the  State  is  responsible; 
anl  secondly,  that  the  ownership  so  conferred  on  the 
individual,  so  far  from  being  an  arbitrary  power  to  “do 
wliat  he  likes  with  his  own,”  is  rather  a stewardship  for 
the  right  exercise  of  which,  in  the  interests  of  his  fellow 
citizens  generally,  the  private  proprietor  is  responsible  to 
all  of  them  collectively,  and  to  the  Stale  which  represents 
th(  im . 


)blig.ation  to  Administer  it  for  the  Good  of  the 

Community. 

Now  the  prevailing  division  of  prodindive  wealth,  which 
ha  5 worked  out  actually  from  the  play  of  economic  forces 
ard  historical  causes,  in  Ireland  as  in  every  other  country, 
is  very  unequal  indeed.  But  it  must  not  be  allowed  to 
ob  ^cure  this  fundamental  and  incontrovertible  principle  : The 
nstural  right  of  every  human  individual  that  such  a division 
of  the  world’s  productive  wealth  among  private  owners  be 
made  and  maintained  as  will  afford  every  individual  a 
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reasonable  opportunity  of  securing  a decent  human  liveli- 
hood by  his  industry,  is  prior  to,  and  more  fundamental 
and  sabred  than,  the  right  which  any  private  owner  can 
have  to  a larger  share  of  productive  wealth  than  he  actually 
needs  for  the  same  decent  human  livelihood.  He  may 
actually  possess  a larger  share ; he  may  validly 
“ own  ” .a  larger  share;  but  his  “ ownership  ” of  it,  his 
right  to  control  and  use  it,  is  subordinate  to  his  fellow- 
man’s  right  to  live,  and  entails  the  duty  (which  the  State 
can  make  him  discharge,  or  get  others  to  discharge  if  he 
refuses)  of  administering  it  for  the  good  of  the  community . 
Therefore  the  State,  in  virtue  of  its  Social  Authoritjq  has 
the  right  and  the  duty  of  so  defining,  limiting,  supervising 
and  controlling  acquired  proprietary  rights,  that  all  the 
members  of  the  community  will  have  their  fimdamental 
natural  right  to  reasonable  access  to  the  means  of  livelihood, 
protected  and  wade  effective. 

These  few  principles,  indicated  all  too  briefly,  will  help 
us  to  appreciate  the  nature  and  grounds  and  lawful  extent 
of  State  interference  with  existing  proprietary  “rights.” 
The  economic  trouble  with  the  world  is  not  that  there  is 
a division  of  the  world’s  productive  wealth  among  private 


individuals  (as  socialists  maintain)  ; nor  is  it  that  the  division 
is  unequal,  as  I will  point  out  presently;  but  it  is  that 
large  private  ownership  has  been  allowed  an  economic  power 
over  the  masses,  which  it  has  wrongfully  and  tyrannically 
exercised  to  the  detriment  of  society  generally. 


Inequality  of  Ownership  N.atur.al  and  Necessary. 

Not  merely  in  the  world  generally,  but  in  each  indi- 
vidual State  "or  country,  some  inequality  of  ownership  of 
productive  wealth,  as  between  individuals,  or  groups, 
syndicates,  companies,  etc.,  is  an  inevitable  natural  fact 
in  which  there  is  nothing  inherently  wrong.  But, 
more  than  this,  some  degree  of  inequality  of  such  owner- 
ship is  economically  necessary  for  the  continuous 
effective  production  and  distribution  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  among  men.  And  why?  Because  the  con- 
stant supplying  of  these  commodities  requires  much  divi- 
sion and  specialisation  of  labour,  implies  large  scale 
production,  and  thus  necessitates  that  productive  wealth 
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or  raw  materials  be  allowed  to  pass  more  largely  into  the 
ovmership  and  control  of  some  individuals  or  groups  than 
of  others.  Nor  would  joint  or  co-oi)erative  or  syndicalist 
o\mership  remove  this  inequality  within  the  individual 
Slate,  any  more  than  the  existence  of  a thoroughly  socialist 
Si  ate  or  States  would  remove  it  from  the  world  generally. 

S ich  States,  and  sucli  syndicates  within  each  State,  would 
bt  unequally  wealthy  groups  of  liuman  individuals:  the 
e(  ual  sharers  in  the  capital  of  one  gi’oup  would  still  be 
ridier,  or  poorei-,  tlian  the  equal  sharers  in  the  larger,  or 
siaaller,  capital  of  the  neighbouring  group. 

Within  the  individual  State,  Socialism  would,  of  course, 
abolish  practically  all  individual  ownership  of  productive 
w ealth  (land  and  capital) ; but  it  would  recognise  and  admit 
u lequal  ownerslnp  of  consumers’  wealth  in  accordance  with 
11  itural  inequality  of  talent,  skill,  industry,  etc.,  among 
ii  dividual  men. 

Many  unthinking  or  ill-informed  people,  especially  if  they 
h ive  listened  to  ambiguous  socialist  declamations  about  the 
equal  rights  of  all  nien  to  the  goods  of  the  eaith,  enteitain 
c iriously  erroneous  fancies  about  the  supposed  beneficent 
e fects  of  a perfectly  equal  redistribution  of  the  world  s 
actual  wnalth  and  sources  of  wealtli  among  all  tlie  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth.  If  all  the  actual  consumers’  wnalth  ^ 
available  in  the  world  at  a given  time  were  divided  equally 
among  all,  and  it  they  were  to  live  on  it  and  suspend  all 
f irther  production,  how'  long  would  it  keep  them  alive? 
tor  0.  few  'mov.fits — and  then  starvat.on  ! So  that  con- 
t nuance  of  life  depends  absolutely  on  the  nmfinuous  apjdt- 
c2tion  of  productive  labour  to  the\vorhrs  productive  wealth 
or  raw  materials . Suppose,  then,  that  all  these  lattei-— 
all  land  and  capital — wnre  simultaneously  redistributed  in 
absolutelv  equal  sliares  among  all  men,  for  each  separately 
t.-)  make  the  most  of  his  share,  wdiat  would  Imiipen  ? Utter 
},  aralysis  of  economic  pi'oduction,  a tragic  food  crisis,  and 


0 Con.nirners'  wealth  ” : food,  clothes,  houses,  etc.,  andqn  gener  U 
Ell  goods,  utilities  or  services  which  are  used  up  lu  supplying  human 
A /ants  and  not  employed  as  a means  to  produce  other  goods,  as 

( hstinguished  from  jjrod iirfire  wealth,”  or  laud, 

materials  generally.  Money  caiq  represent  either  kind  of  wealtl 

tccordiug  to  tlit?  ust^  to  wliich  it  is  tuin^d. 
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a reversion  of  the  race  to  primitive  savagery.  And  the 
experiment,  if  confined  to  a single  country,  would  have 
similar  results  in  tliat  country.*^ 


Equal  Kedistribution  Unthinkable. 

Hence,  no  State  could  lawfully  attempt  such  an  ..'xperi- 
raent  of  equal  redistribution  of  land  and  cajiital  among  all 
its  individual  citizens,  for  the  simjile  reason  that  the 
“common  good”  could  not  possibly  be  thereby  promoted, 
but  would  on  the  contrary  be  desti'oyed  and  ruined.  And, 
moreover — another  reason — such  .iction  would  inevitably 
violate  the  strict  natural  right  of  the  individual  citizens 
to  the  opportunity  of  securing  a Jivelihood  from  their  coun- 
try’s resources ^ inasmuch  as  the  individual  citizens — at 
least  multitudes  of  them — even  with  their  individual  shares 
of  “ raw'  material,”  would  be  utterly  unable  to  m<d\e  a 
living  by  working  them,  owing  to  the  resulting  chaotic 
dislocatwn  and  paralysis  of  the  existing  highly  complex 
system  of  co-operalive  and  specialised  labour  in  production 
and  distribution. 

Similarly,  no  State  could  lawfully  attempt  within  the 
area  of  its  jurisdiction  to  reintroduce  a condition  of  “primi- 
tive communism,”  or  to  abolish  all  private  ownership  of 
productive  wealth  and  thus  establish  a socialist  regime, 
because  (apart  from  many  other  reasons)  such  action  of 
the  State  would  violate  tlie  strict  natural  right  oi  existing 
private  owners  of  productive  wealtlr  in  so  fcir  as  it  w'ould 
deprive  them  even  of  that  ])ortion  which  would  yield  them 
a decent  human  livelihood— for  to  so  much  at  least  the 
law'  of  nature  itself  gave  them  a strict  right  with  which 
the  State  has  no  lawful  power  to  interfere,  and  with  wdiich 
the  “common  good”  or  “social  necessity”  demands  that 

the  State  must  not  interfere. 

We  see  thus  that  not  only,  private  ownership,  but 
inequality  of  private  ownership,  of  productive  wealth,  can 
be  socially  useful  and  necessary.  And  according  as  we 
realise  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  and  even  increasing  the 
continuous  output  of  the  world  s food  and  necessaiies  of 

6 If  ownership  of  productive  wealth  were  more  widely  diffused  by 
0,  qradual  process  which,  while  extending  co-operative  or  share  owner- 
ship, would  safeguard  productive  efficiency  and  output,  the  social 
results  could  hardly  be  other  than  beneficial. 
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life  by  the  operation  of  productive  human  labour  on  the 
world’s  natural  sources  of  wealth;  according  as  we  realise 
hov  much  the  efficiency  of  the  whole  productive  process 
depends  upon  allowing  individuals  or  groups  to  acquire  that 
power  and  control  which  we  call  “ private_  ownership 
over  much  larger  quantities  of  the  sources  of  wealth  than 
they  need  for  themselves— in  order  to  “work”  these  more 
economicallv  and  efficiently,  and  so  to  make  the  neces- 
sar  es  of  life  more  jilentiful  and  more  easily  avadahle  and 
accessihlc  to  all— the  more  we  shall  feel  inclined  to  admit 
an(  recognise  that  unequal  private  ownership  of  the  world  s 
prcductive  wealth  by  individual  men  is  m principle’  neither 
wronq  nor  unjust  nor  unnatural,  but  is  on  the  contrary 
soda'lly  useful  and  necessary. 

The  Real  Evil — Excessive  Inequality  of 

Ownership. 

Some  inequality,  yes;  and  therefore  the  State— call  it, 
if  you  like  the  “capitalist”  State— in  permitting  some 
ineiuiality,  is  so  far  right  and  can  by  no  means  be  taken 
to  task.  But  such  inequality  as  actually  exists^  emph^ 
ally  no'  And  herein  the  capitalist  State  is  terribly  to 
bl/me.  But  Avhat  then?  Is  the  existing  regime  to  be 
mended  or  ended,  because  of  its  too-long-tolerated  abuses.^ 
“ Rnd  it'”  cries  the  Socialist.  And  put  a brand  new  one 
in  its  place  ? But  unfortunately  it  is  not  given  to  man 
to  create  a new  world.  We  must  take  the  one  we  have 

ar  d make  the  best  of  it.  Let  us  not  quarrel  about  names— 
“ mending  ” or  “ ending,”  ” reform  ” or  “ reconstruction. 

It  is  the  measures  that  count.  We  are  all  agreed  that 
th^  abuses  have  got  to  be  ended;  that  the  system  calls  for 
mach  overhauling,  reform,  reconstruction ; that  inequality 
of  ownership  has  been  culpably  allowed  by  the  State  to 
Dj.ss  all  endurable  limits;  and  that  the  State  has  not  only 
ti  e ri"ht  but  the  urgent  and  imperative  duty  to  remedy 
tl  ese  intolerable  economic  wrongs  and  readjust  the  balance 
of  equitable  economic  opportunity  among  its  citizens. 

The  State  c.an  and  ought  to  Remedy  the  Evil. 

As  long  as  a title  to  ownership  bas  the  sanction  of 
t ie  State’s  social  authority  it  remains  a valid  title,  even 
tl  ough  it  be  not  (or  have  ceased  to  be)  a reasonable  device 
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for  social  welfare— i.e.,  for  securing  to  men  generally  a 
fair  opportunity  of  access  to  the  goods  of  the  earth , be 
in  that  case  the  State  can  step  in  and  render  such  title 
invalid  by  withdrawing  the  sanction  of  social  autlioii  y 
from  it  ' It  can  lawfully  bring  this  power  to  bear,  not 
on  the  individual’s  private  ownership  of  a ceidain  'inargin 
or  minimum  of  productive  wealth  guaranteed  to  him  by 
the  natural  law  and  the  common  good  or  social  necessity, 
but  on  his  ownership  of  the  surplus  beyond  this  margin,  a 
surplus  which  is  often  considerable,  a surplus  whose  ownei- 
ship  it  is  that  gives  private  capitalists  the  immeAise  economic 
powers,  privileges  and  prerogatives  which  they  actually 
Lercise,  and  often  very  far  from  beneficentl} , m the 
present  regime.  But  all  such  prerogatives  attaching  to 
large  private  ownership  of  productive  wealth,  are  entiie  \ 
subordinate  to  the  common  good,  and  therefore  to  the 
authority  of  the  State.  If  these  prerogatives  hay’P  been 
and  are  being  abused  throughout  the  world  by  capitalists, 
the  State  is  morally  bound  to  take  effective  measures  to 

stop  such  abuse. 

The  C.atholic  Church  Declares  the  Duty  of 

THE  Rich — 

And  the  Church  is  bound  to  advise  and  encourage  the 
State  to  take  effective  action  in  the  direction  of  righting 
such  wrongs  and  adjusting  tlie  economic  balance  oi  equit- 
able opportunity  among  men  to  secure  the  means  of  live  i- 
hood  The  Catholic  Church  has  always  taught  that  the 
owner  of  wealth  is  only  its  steward ; that  he  owns  in  the 
strict  sense  only  what  he  reasonably  needs  tor  his  life  as 
an  individual,  as  a member  of  the  domestic  society  oi 
family,  and  as  a member  of  the  civil  society  or  Sta  , 
that  his  “ownership”  of  the  surplus  is  a right  y 

also  and  identically  an  obligation,  inasmuch  as  he  oins 
this  surplus  only  to  administer  it  for  the  benefit  and  use 
of  his  fellow-mcn.8  But  this  teaching  is  ignored  alto- 

WTRYW.’lh^il'a'ive  Justice,  p.  150  and 

nutribiitire  Justice  (a  critique  of  Dr.  Ryans  book)  in  the  Iri. 

Q^tek,  Octob'er,  1917  (p.  354),  and  January.  101b 

'^’’tFoLamplcs  of  the  teaching  of  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Cluuch 
of  Dn  Byan'l  Alleged  Socialism  of  the  Church  Fat/iers  (Herdei,  1. 13). 
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getlier  outside  the  Church;  and  even  witliin  tlie  fold  of 
the  C hurch  it  is  only  partially  effective.  h’or  there  is  no 
denying  tlie  fact  that  the  wealthy  classes  generally  re- 
pudiate the  notion  that  they  are  morallii  hound  to  admin- 
ister their  wealth  in  anyone’s  interest  but  their  own;  and 
that  iliey  seem  to  regard  even  almsgiving  to  the  poor  rather 
as  a work  of  supererogation  than  as  the  discharge  of  a 
most  grave  moral  obligation. 

— AND  Helps  the  State  to  Promote  Justice 

AMONG  Men. 

For  this  “ hardness  of  men’s  hearts  ” of  course  the 
Chm'di  is  not  to  blame.  But  seeing  that  t is  a fact;  that 
the  Church’s  teaching  and  moral  suasion  ja’oduces  no  deep 
impre  ssion  on  a wicked  world ; that  in  the  interests  of 
humanity  and  for  the  common  well-being  of  mankind 
coercive  force  is  required  to  maintain  anything  like  an 
equitiible  adjustment  of  economic  relations  among  men; 
and  that  the  State  alone  can  enforce  by  its  authority  an 
equitable  system  of  exploiting  the  world’s  wealth  and  dis- 
tributing the  products  of  industry  among  men — is  it  not 
plain  that  the  Church,  while  it  is  no  part  of  her  mission 
to  fr(  me  or  dictate  any  political  or  economic  system  for 
manhind,  must  nevertheless  consider  it  hor  duty  to  point 
out  ei'onomic  abuses  which  are  moral  wrongs,  and  to  wel- 
come and  approve  eveiy  just  exercise  of  the  State’s  coercive 
authrrity  in  its  endeavours  to  remove  them?  But  it  is 
the  State  itself — or,  if  you  will,  the  people  through  the 
agency  of  the  State— that  must  take  the  initiative  and 
carry  out  such  I’eforms.  And  tlie  moral  teaching,  advice 
and  guidance  of  the  Church  will  be  always  available  to 
help  hem.  Let  us  see,  then,  what  can  be  said  of  a few 
test  cases  of  State  interference  with  the  prerogatives  attach- 
ing tc  what  I have  called  surplus  ownership  in  the  capitalist 
regime. 


Ex  ’ropriation  with  Compen.sation  of  Dispossessed 

Proprietors. 

And  first,  as  to  interference  coupled  with  full  compen- 
satioi  . There  can  be  no  difficulty  about  the  right  of  the 
State  to  take  over  any  particular  form  or  cjuantity  of 
productive  wealth  from  its  private  owners  (whether  in  order 
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to  retain  tins  ownership  itself  or  to  transfer  it  to  other 
private  individuals),  jirovided  the  common  good  requires 
such  a measure  (as  it  often  does)  and  provided  the  dis- 
possessed owners  are  adequately  compensated . For  ade- 
quate compensation  really  means  giving  the  individual  one 
form,  or  one  concrete  jiiece,  of  piivate  property  of  equal 
value  in  exchange  for  that  taken  over.  If  the  exchange 
is  effected  by  cash  or  government  stock,  this  represents 
real  capital  value.  It  is  the  community  that  pays — from 
the  tax^iayers’  contributions  to  the  public  treasury — for 
value  received.  And  if  the  State  transfers  the  acquired 
property  to  other  private  individuals,  it  may  do  so  by  sell- 
ing or  leasing,  or  (with  the  consent  of  the  community)  even 
by  free  gift  if  the  common  good  so  requires. 

Or  the  State  may  effect  the  transfer  of  ])roperty  from 
one  set  of  private  owners  to  another  by  lending  its  credit 
to  the  buyers  to  hel})  them  to  pay,  and  by  supplementing 
their  price  by  a “ bonus  ” or  compensation  to  the  sellers 
from  the  public  treasury — as  in  the  case  of  Irish  Land 
Purchase.  And,  needless  to  say,  the  State  can  effect  such 
transfers  compulsorily  should  the  common  good  require  it. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  too,  in  ])assing,  that  in  all  such 
proceedings\as  this,  the  State, _ by  compensating  owners 
whom  it  dispossesses,  is  recoynising  the  validity  (in  prin- 
ciple and  in  practice)  :>/  jirivate  ownership  of  productive 
wealth  : wdneh  is  the  very  antithesis  of  the  extreme  Socialist 
doctrine  that  all  private"  ownership  of  productive  wealtli  is 
immoral.  Yet  how  many  have  raised,  the  cry  of  “ Social- 
ism ” at  such  a mild  form  of  State  interference! 

It  is  difficult  to.  hazard  an  opinion  as  to  whether  or 
how  far  or  at  what  rate  operations  of  this  kind,  helped 
out  by  State  credit,  but  always  giving  adequate  compen- 
sation— i.e.,  tuU  equivalent  capital  value,  to  the  dispossessed 
parties,  is  likely  to  alleviate  the  existing  economic  evils 
of  the  capitalist  system  by  rectifying  the  prevailing  in- 
ecjuitable  distribution  of  {iroductive  wealth.  Judging  by 
the  effects  of  Irish  Land  Purchase,  I should  be  slo\y  to 
deny  that  such  State  operations  may  be  very  beneficial 
indeed.  But  still,  nlien  we  remember  that  the  dispossessed 
parties,  fully  com pensated,  may  immediately  acquire  owner- 
ship of  jnst  as  much  productive  wealth  in  some  othei 
concrete  form,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how’  the  continued 
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conjentration  of  such  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a small  minority 
is  prevented,  or  its  greater  diffusion  facilitated.  Still, 
eve  a this  object  is  partly  attained  at  least  in  so  far  as  the 
parties  are  compensated  in  Government  Stock,  which  merely 
sec  ires  to  them  their  annual  incomes.  And  this,  of  course, 
is  the  usual  form  assumed  by  the  process  of  “buying  out” 
pri^Tite  capitalists  on  the  part  of  the  State. 

When  Socialists  demand  that  the  State  take  over  the 
owjiership  of  privately  owned  land  and  capital  they  gener- 
ally suggest  this  form  of  compensation- -the  payment  of 
]>rcportionate  State  annuities  for  a number  of  years,  to  the 
dispossessed  parties  and  their  immediate  heirs  or  j’epre- 
sertatives.  This,  however,  would  be  only  partial  and  not 
adequate  compensation.  But  the  moment  we  raise  the 
qu(  stion  of  the  State  “taking  over”  productive  wealth 
fro  n private  owners,  and  giving  them  only  partial  compen- 
sat'on  or  no  compensation  at  all,  we  are  clearly  face  to  face 
with  a different  and  far  more  serious  proposition  than  that 
of  ‘ buying  out  ” (even  compulsorily)  with  full  compensa- 
tio  i.  Since  there  is  only  a difference  in  degree,  and  not  in 
kind,  between  partial  copipensation  and  no  compensation, 
tli€  same  principles  will  apply  to  both. 

This,  then,  is  the  next  case  for  discussion : compulsory 

State  expropriation  of  surplus  ownership  without  adequate 
compensation.  Let  it  be  noted  that  there  is  no  question  of 
the  State  stripping  the  individual  capihilist  of  all  his  pro- 
du  itive  wealth,  as  the  Socialist  would  advocate.  There  is 
at  least  a minimum  to  which  the  natural  law  gives  him  a 
str  ct  personal  right,  and  which  the  State  can  never  be 
justified  in  taking  over — at  least  without  such  adequate 
compensation  as  would  enable  him  to  secure  ownership  of 
an  equal  amount  of  productive  wealth  in  some  other  con- 
crt  te  form. 


/■-i 


The  State  already  partially  expropriates  in  m.vny 

WAYS  WITHOUT  COMPENSATION. 

The  State  lias  often  already  so  interefered,  and  is  in- 
de  id  nowadays  continually  so  interfering,  with  the  indivi- 
dual’s private  control  of  his  productivfi  wealth  (his  land 
or  capital) — by  controlling  prices,  wages,  conditions  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution;  by  death  duties,  excess  profit 
ta;:es,  etc. — as  to  lessen  the  value  of  this  productive  wealth 
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to  its  owner.  And  the  State  thus  diverts  into  other  chan- 
nels a portion  of  the  economic  product  of  his  capital  which 
would  otherwise  have  accrued  to  himself.  That  is  to  say, 
in  practice  and  in  effect  the  State  deprives  him,  without 
compensation,  of  some  of  his  capital,  namely,  the  portion 
represented  by  the  diverted  proceeds.  It  has  done  so  on 
the  plea  that  the  common  good  has  necessitated  and  there- 
fore justified  such  action.  And  who  will  be  so  bold  as  to 
denv  that,  whatever  about  the  actual  cases  that  have 
happened,  at  least  the  contingency  can  arise  when  the 
common  good  will  clearly  justify  such  procedure? 

So  when  we  inquire  whether  the  State  can  ever  law- 
fully take  or  transfer  productive  wealth  from  its  private 
owners  without  compensating  them,  we  are  not  by  any 
means  asking  can  it  lawfully  do  some  new  thing  (to  be 
qualified  by  uncomplimentary  adjectives  such  as  “ revo- 
lutionary, ” “wicked,”  “Bolshevistic,”  etc.),^  which  it 
has  never  before  attempted.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
inquiring  about  a procedure  which  is  actually  and  exten- 
sively taking  place,  and  which  is  at  least  conceivably  quite 
justifiable. 


Different  Ways  of  Applying  the  Same  Principle. 

It  may  be  objected  that  all  that  sort  of  State  control 
and  interference  is  very  different  from  the  State  actually 
laying  its  hands,  so  to  speak,  on  land,  or  mines,  or  mills, 
plant,  machinery,  raw  materials,  etc.,  and  taking  them 
from  their  present  owners  without  compensation. I admit 
there  is  a difference  in  the  mode  or  form  of  expropriation, 
but  where  is  the  difference  in  principle,  in  substance,  or 
in  effect  ? There  are  very  many  ways  in  which  the  social 
authority  of  the  State  can,  in  the  interests  of  the  common 
good,  gradually  effect  a more  equitable  distribution  of  pro- 

^ ■ I I . .1.  I « I ...■II,  — — - 

® The  capitalist  class,  and  the  capitalist  Press,  are  not  above  the 
device  of  shibboleths.  They  easily  raise  the  cry  of  “Socialism!” 

“ Bolshevism!”,  etc.,  to  prejudice  Catholics  against  projects  of  social 
and  economic  reform  that  are  really  both  just  and  opportune. 

10  There  is  no  question  of  total  expropriation  without  any  compensa- 
tion. Cf.  what  was  said  above  about  the  naturally  inalienable  and 
inviolable  minimum  of  productive  wealth  that  an  individual  may  own. 
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diictive  wealth  than  by  taking  this,  that,  or  the  other  field 
01  factor^"  or  warehouse  troin  A,  who  has  too  much,  and 
giving  it  to  B,  who  has  none  at  all.  One  way  may  be 
viser  than  another,  but  it  is  with  the  princij^le  oi  expro- 
p:  iation  without  compensation  that  we  are  now  concerned. 


State  iNTEiiFERENCE  with  Capital  ; the  Words 

AND  THE  Facts. 

Brought  up  as  we  all  have  been  in  the  economic  atmos- 
p lere  of  the  capitalist  regime,  with  its  over-emphasis  of 
tlie  supposed  “ rights  ” and  “ inviolability  ” of  private 
p ’operty,  and  with  its  conspiracy  of  silence  as  to  the  in- 
li  3rent  moral  obligations  and  the  rightful  natural  limitations 
o'  private  property,  and  its  essential  subordination  to  the 
s icred  right  of  all  men  to  have  access  to  the  means  of 
livin'?  decent  human  lives — we  are  naturallv  inclined  to 
f(  el  shocked  at  the  assertion  that  the  State,  by  virtue  of 
its  social  authority  and  in  the  interests  of  the  common 
g3od,  can  lay  hold  of  privately  accumulated  pi'oductive 
vealth,  and  without  compcnsatiny  itf^  accinu  ulaton^  give 
Ov^er  its  control  and  exploitation  to  those  who  by  their 
labour  will  produce  and  distribute  its  fruits  among  those 
for  whom  God  intended  them.  And  v’hen  we  imagine  the 
e^:ercise  of  this  State  authority  taking  some  novel  or  un- 
lisual  form — forced  upon  it  })erhaps  by  the  urgency  of  the 
ids  to  be  remedied — we  are  inclined  to  cry  out:  “ But  this 
is  rank  confiscation!  And  is  not  confiscation  mere  robbery? 
How,  then,  can  it  possibly  be  lawful?”  Let  us,  how- 
ever, not  frighten  ourselves  with  words.  d’hey  often  do 

f dgliten  us — until  we  look  steadily  at  tlie  facts  under- 
1 eath  them.  I have  already  said  on  the  first  of  these 
] ages  that  a thing  is  not  lawful  merely  because  the  State 
coes  it,  and  does  it  in  the  name  of  tlie  common  good. 
The  State  may  indeed  do  wrong,  acl  unjustly,  even  rob 
rnd  plunder.  But  T will  try  to  sho\c  presently  how  the 
common  good  can  conceivably  justify  the  State  in  the 
thing  itself,  the  fact,  the  procedure  whicli  we  are  actually 
c iscussing.  Let  me  make  an  observation  first,  however, 
fbout  such  disquieting,  scandal-giving  words  as  “ expro- 
jriation,”  “confiscation,”  etc. 
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AY  HAT  I S CONFl  SC.ATION  ? 

The  word  “confiscation”  perhaps  commonly  carries  with 
it  the  suggestion  of  a procedure  that  is  not  quite  right  and 
proper — the  suggestion  of  an  interference  with  rights.  But 
the  thing  itself  is  quite  indifferent : it  may  be  right  or  it 
may  be  wrong.  All  taxation  is  “ confiscation  ” in  the 
original  and  etymological  meaning  of  the  word — taking 
wealth  from  the  private  citizen  and  transferring  it  to  the 
public  “fisc”  or  treasury..  So,  for  the  public  good  and 
in  the  discharge  of  its  ordinary  functions,  the  State  can 
“confiscate”  or  take  over  some  of  the  wealth  which  the 
private  individual  owns — and,  of  course,  can  quite  lawfully 
do  so.  Nay,  we  have  heard  the  project  recently  mooted 
of  the  State  making  a levy  on  capital — or,  in  other  words, 
“confiscating”  a share  of  the  productive  wealth  owned  by 
individual  citizens.  AAdiether  such  a mode  of  taxation  be 
economically  wise  or  foolish,  it  will  scarcelv  be  denied  that 
the  State  can  lawfully  have  recourse  to  it  if  the  respon- 
sible government  decides  that  in  the  circumstances  the 
common  good  requires  it.  So  the  idea  of  the  State,  by 
its  action,  extinguishing  the  individual  citizen’s  “owner- 
ship” of  some  of  his  productive  wealth  by  “confiscation,” 
is  by  no  means  novel,  so  far  as  the  principle  of  the  thing 
is  concerned.  But  this  is  partial  “ ex])ropriation  ” of 
private  owners  ? Of  course  it  is.  But  State  “ expropria- 
tion,” like  State  “ confiscation,”  may  conceivably  be  quite 
lawful  and  justifiable.  To  brand  it  as  “robbery”  is  simply 
begging  tlie  whole  question. 

“ Eights  ” and  “ Prerogatives.” 

Let  us  consider  the  thing  itself,  apart  from  the  fog  and 
mist  of  prejudicial  parts  of  speech.  What  I have  just  said 
about  taxation,  and  about  the  thousand  indirect  wavs  in 
which  the  State  is  already  de  facto  transferring  productive 
wealth  from  its  private  owners  without  compensation,  will 
have  helped  to  illustrate  my  earlier  assertion  that  the  bulk 
of  what  are  commonly  described  as  the  “rights”  of  private 
.ownership  of  productive  wealth  are  rather  powers  and  pre- 
‘ rogatives  tolerated  bv  the  social  sanction  of  the  State,  and 
•that  thev  can  accordinglv  be  limited  or  extinguished  bv 
withdrawal  of  that  sanction  as  far  as  the  common  good 
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requires  it.  And  remember,  it  is  those  very  powers  of 
c<»ntrol  and  administration,  powers  of  directing  production 
and  determining  distribution  of  the  economic  product,  that 
censtitute  the  very  essence  of  ownership  of  productive 
wealth.  So  that  if  the  private  capitalist  is  effectively 
d iprived  of  them  m substance  and  in  fact  by  the  action  of 
the  State,  how'ever  indirect  and  complex  this  action  may 
b he  is  no  longer  really  the  owner  of  that  wealth.  Under 
tlie  operation  of  such  State  interference  he  may  be  allow'ed 
t > continue  as  “ owner,”  and  he  may  be  such  ostensibly 
and  in  name.  But  it  will  be  only  in  name.  All  that 
h s former  ownership  gave  him,  and  especially  that  power 
O ’er  the  conditions  of  life  and  means  of  subsistence  of 
n ultitudes  of  bis  fellow-men — a pownr  so  shockingly  abused 
ii  the  economic  regime  that  has  prevailed  under  the  name 

0 capitalism  for  now  more  than  a century — w’ill  have 
p issed  effectively  from  his  grasp.  This  pownr  ever  the 
c mditions  of  life  of  vast  multitudes  of  human  beings  is 
ii  separably  connected  wdth  that  real  control  of  productive 
w ealth  w’hich  real  owmership  of  such  wnalth  implirjs — con- 
n icted  as  effect  wdth  cause.  The  excessive  concentration 
oJ  that  control  in  the  hands  of  a small  minority  (compara- 
tively), and  the  abuse  of  the  consequent  pownr  it  gave 
them  over  the  conditions  of  life  of  the  vast  majority  who 
constitute  the  landless  and  non-proprietary  proletariat,  are 
a nong  the  most  crying  evils  of  unchecked  private  capi- 
tf  lisrn. 

TIeadjustmknt  Imperative.  Danuer  of  Delay. 

The  common  good  seems  to  demand  imperatively  that 
t le  social  authoritv  of  States  should  intervene  to  secure 
a wdder  and  more  equitable  diffusion  and  distribution  of 
i’(  al  owmership  and  effective  control  of  the  world’s  produc- 
tive wealth  among  larger  multitudes  of  individual  men. 

1 ideed  the  danger  is  that  this  social  authority  of  States 
h IS  not  })een  vigorously  exercised  in  time  to  avert  the 
ci  tastrophe  of  w'idespread  revolutionary  economic  and 
sf  cial  upheavals;  that  the  intolerable  abuses  and  evils 
o1  the  capitalist  system  have  been  allowed  by  Govern- 
n ents  toi  go  so  long  unredressed  that  the  labouring  masses 
e^'  erywhere  seem  to  have  lost  patience,  and  to  be  actually 
tfking  over  into  their  owm  hands  the  function  of  economic 
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readjustment  whiich  their  Governments  should  have  dis- 
charged but  did  not.  Such  an  experiment  is  bound  to 
be  violent.  We  have  got  a name  for  it  Bolshevism. 
When  the  worm  turns  do  we  blame  the  wmrm?  ....  Who 
are  responsible  for  Bolshevism?  .... 

A peaceful  and  orderly  ” expropriation  ” or  ” confis- 
cation ” of  the  surplus  productive  w’ealth  that  ?s  held  in 
the  control  of  the  fewp.  and  its  gradual  effective  redistri- 
bution among  the  many — in  other  wmrds,  a poTcy  of 
economic  readjustment  by  gradual  diffusion  of  moderate 
private ' proprietorship  (through  co-operative  or  group  or 
guild  ownership,  or  by  a variety  of  other  reasonable  de- 
yices) — ^if  carried  out  wdth  the  social  authority  of  the 
State,  might  indeed  be  distasteful  to  large  capitalists,  but 
it  would  presumably  be  preferable  to  Bolshevism.  It 
would  be  distasteful  to  the  capitalists,  for  no  matter  what 
form  it  took^i  it  would  inevitably  imply  some  curtailment 
of  their  ” owmership,”  and  of  what  they  call  their 
” rights,”  i.e.  those  pow'ers  and  prerogatives  of  which  the 
State  tolerates  their  exercise  so  long  as  this  does  not  con- 
flict with  the  common  good,  but  wdiich,  precisely  because 
of  this  qualification,  the  State  has  both  the  right  and  the 
duty  to  alienate  from  them  in  the  measure  in  wdnch  the 
w^eli-being  of  the  whole  community  requires  such  aliena- 
tion. 

There  is  nothing  so  inviolable  or  sacrosanct  abcut  the 
private  ownership  of  productive  wealth  that  the  State  may 
not  touch  it  in  the  interests  of  the  common  good.  For 
the  sake  of  illustration  take  the  case  of  an  individual  capi- 
talist who  enjoys  an  income  of  £50,000  a year  from  capital 
of  the  value  of  about  £1,000,000.  Over  how'  much  of  this 
capital  does  the  natural  law  give  him  such  a strict  right 
of  exclusive  control  that  neither  the  State  nor  any  third 
party  can  justly  and  lawfuly  interfere  wdth  it?  It  is 
neither  possible  nor  necessary  to  define  the  exact  figure; 
but  undoubtedly  it  would  be  a comparatively  small  fraction 
of  the  whole.  And  over  the  large  surplus,  does  his 


n I assume  throughout  that,  just  as  in  taxation,  so  also  in  any  ami 
every  State  scheme  of  economic  readjustment,  the  State  is  bound  to 
observe  distributive  justice — to  apportion  all  burdens,  restrictions, 
confiscations,  etc.,  according  to  the  economic  capacity  of  the  individual 
citizens  affected. 
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Ownership  ^ imply  any  kind  or  deyree  of  moral  power 
M hicli  the  btate  may  not  terminate  and  take  frojn  him 
s lovhl  ihc  connuon  (jood  really  demand  such  Sfah  action  ? 

The  State  .and  Surplus  Private  Ownmishi.'’. 

It  im])lies  no  such  exclusive  moral  ])Ower  in  tlie  circiim- 
s ance.s  contemjilated.  His  title  of  ownership  to  the  sur- 
p us  cajhtal  and  its  fruits  is  justified,  not  by  his  natural 
n ‘ed  of  it  tor  his  personal  sustenance  (for  he  does  not  need 
it  I,  hut  exclusively  by  the  utility  of  such  ownership  to  his 
fillou  -men , and  is  l)ased  exclusively  on  the  social  sanction 
conferred  on  it  by  the  State  in  view  cd'  this  utility.  If, 
tl  erefore,  the  social  utility  of  such  private  surplus  owner- 
ship generally  jias  ceased,  if  it  has  become  rather  a social 
c il,  its  justifical ion  has  disa])peared,  and  the  State  can, 
ii-  tlie  interests  of  the  common  gf;od,  limit  it  accordinglv. 

I he  capitalist  sA'stem  has  fostered  in  society  vtT’y  re- 
A ( rential^  notions — indeed,  perhaj's,  sujierstitious  notions — 
on  the  “ rights  of  property,”  the  sacredness  of  what  we 
call  “ ownership  ’■  of  tlie  goods  of  the  earth.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  if  man  were  made  for  the.se  goods,  and  not 
tl  e\  foi  him  . J wisli  we  could  learn  to  entertain  some- 
w lat  more  reverential  notions,  more  Avorthy  and  humane 
notions,  on  the  sacredness  and  dignity  of  human  life  and 
pi  rsonality.  fsurely  the  individual  lives  and  persons  of  the 
humblest  and  most  abject  of  our  felloAA'-men  are  neither 
nieie  goods  and  chatties,  nor  things  to  bcj  subor''imated 
t<  goods  and  chattels.  Yet  it  is  not  unfrequently  sug^-ested 
ni  AA  ada"^  s that  circinnstances  may  more  readil\^  justify  the 
Slate  in  interfering  Avith  the  jiersonal  libertv"  and  life  of 
the  private  citizen  than  in  interfering  Avith  his"  “ property  ” 
Many  good  people  may  be  shocked  and  scandalised  at  tlir 
contention  that  any  conceivable  emergency  could  possibly 
justify  a^  sAveep.ng  and  drastic  conscription  of  wealth  ” 
b.A  the  State,  while  they  find  no  trouble  in  justifying  the 
State  for  the  ' comscriptfon  of  human  lives  ’’  by  "rhe'^mil- 
lirn.  One  AA-ould  think  at  all  events  that  the  former  sort 
of  State  action  should  be  more  easily  justifiable  on  f^rounds 
of  public  Avelfare  than  the  latter.  ' Yet  I venture  to  say 
that  many  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  uniA’ersal  compuf- 
so ’y  military  seivice  AA-ould  most  A^ehemently  deny  that 
tlm  general  AA^elfarc  of  the  community  could  ever  "justify 
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the  State  in  ” expropriating  ” large  caiaitalists,  ” ejnlis- 
cating  ” their  surplus  productive  Avealth,  and  readjusting 
the  control  of  it  so  as  to  make  possible  a somewhat  less 
inequitable  distribution  of  at  least  the  elementary  requisites 
of  a decent  livelihood  among  the  millions  aaIio  liav^e  to  go 
without  them  in  the  existing  economic  regime.  I suggest 
that  in  such  an  attitude  there  is  something  anomalous.  It 
is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  a mentality  warped  in  its  ethical 
appreciation  of  human  values  by  the  fixed  ideas  of  capi- 
talist economics. 

Conscription  of  Property  and  Conscription  of  Lives. 

I am  not  concerned  to  discuss  here  the  morality  of 
compulsory  military  service.  I merely  observe  that  there 
seems  to  be  pretty  general  agreement  in  according  to  the 
State,  at  least  in  principle,  this  very  terrible  ])CAA'er  of 
seizing  the  individual  citizen  and  obliging  him  to  under- 
take a service  AAhich  often  means  for  him  ]U‘actical  cer- 
tainty of  violent  death  in  the  prime  of  life.  I mean,  it 
is  generally  recognised  that  the  Stale  has  tlie  strict  moral 
right,  the  requisite  social  authoritv,  so  to  use  the  very 
lives  and  persons  of  the  individual  eitizens,  should  the 
State  decide  that  the  common  Avelfare  d'^maiid.s  such  a 
policy.  I am  aAA-are  that  many  Catholic  moralists  cannot 
see  their  Avay  Aery  clearly  to  find  fully  cogent  moral 
grounds  for  including  such  a moral  pOAver  •imong  the  pre- 
rogatives of  Supreme  Social  Authority.  Put  let  us  sujj- 
pose  that  militarA'  conscription  is  in  principi.s  hiAvlul. 
Eeflect  noAV,  just  ever  so  little,  on  the  right  1 have  1. een 
claiming  for  the  State  to  exercise  another  and  imich  less 
terrible  form  of  conscription — tlie  right  of  the  State  to 
” conscript  ” or  ” confiscate  ” or  ” take  over  ” or  ‘ redis- 
tribute ” the  surplus  productive  Avealth  of  those  of  its 
citizens  Avho  have  a surplus.  (Whichever  term  Ave  iwe,  the 
underlving  idea  is  the  same,  and  Ave  all  knoAv  Avhat  it  is: 
dejrriving  the  individual  citizen  of  some  or  all  of  his  surplus 
capital  without  compensation.) 

Nothing  Immoral  in  the  Princhm.e  of  State  Expro- 
priation AviTHouT  Compensation. 

Surely  the  hrvvfulness  of  the  former  State  policy  makes 
it  antecedently  probable  that  the  latter  State  policy  can  be 
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liwfiil  also.  Men’s  wealth  is  not  as  sacred  a tli’ng  as 
laen’s  lives  and  liberties.  If  the  State  can  lawfuliy  take 

i. way  the  individual’s  personal  liberty  to  pursue  in  peace 
l.is  civil  avocations,  if  it  can  imperil  his  very  life,  on  the 

j.  round  of  social  necessity,  of  promoting  the  gener;d  wel- 
fare of  the  community,  surely  this  same  ground  can  justify 
ii  in  demanding  the  lesser  sacrifice  of  the  individual’s 

.urplus  wealth.  And  remember,  I am  not  defending  any 
j 'articular  form  of  this  policy  of  “ taking  over  ” by  the 
State;  I am  coucerned  only  with  the  principle.  I have 
f Iready  remarked  that  the  “ taking  over  ” process  is  already 
1 eing  actually  carried  out  by  the  State  in  many  indirect 
A /■ays.  But  I say  that  if  public  necessity  should  demand 
i n application  In  some  measure  even  of  the  State  policy 
cf  direct  “ confiscation  ” of  surplus  private  capital,  expro- 
jiriation  without  compensation  of  its  a<itual  “ owners,”  and 
ledistribution  of  this  productive  wealth  among  another  set 
cf  citizens  to  control  and  exploit  it,  the  State  would  be 
ustified  by  such  public  necessity  in  working  out  such  a 
j'olicy.  Again,  I do  not  discuss  the  economic  wisdom  or 
unwisdom  of  such  a policyu  I only  contend  that  social 
( onditions  might  conceivably  arise  in  which  such  a policy 
A.'ould  be  ethically  justifiable.  If  anyone  is  prepared  to 
c.eny  this  latter  assertion  I must  only  leave  him  so,  and 
et  the  impartial  reader — or  the  impartial  observer  of  pre- 
sent world-conditions — ^decide  the  issue  for  himself. 


Imperative  Need  of  More  Equitable  Distribution 

OF  Wealth. 

There  are  probably  many  who  believe  that  conditions 
imply  sufficient  to  justify  such  a policy  prevail  in  many 
( ountries  at  the  present  moment.  At  all  events  there  are 
millions  to  be  fed  who  are  hungry;  millions  to  be  housed 
who  are  homeless,  herded  in  rooms  or  shelters  unfit  for 
beasts;  millions  whose  natural  right  to  live  by  their  labour 
is  effectively  denied  them;  millions  who  by  their  labour 
produce  wealth  for  others,  and  are  denied  their  rightfui 
s hare  of  the  wealth  so  produced.  These  are  wrongs  which 
lhe  State  is  bound  to  remedy;  bound  in  justice  to  the 
ndiole  conimunity,  and  apart  altogether  from  the  disas- 
trous consequences  which  may  follow  if  they  are  left  unre- 
medied. They  can  be  remedied  only  by  securing  that 
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consumers’  wealth  (the  necessaries  of  fife,  food,  clothing, 
houses,  etc.)  and  productive  wealth  (land,  capital)  pass 
effectively  in  sufficient  measure  into  the  possession  and 
control  of  those  who  need  them  but  have  them  not — those 
w’ho  unfortunately  have  only  their  labour  to  live  by.  But 
the  State  cannot  create  either  sort  of  w^ealth  ex  niliilo.  It 
is  in  the  hands  of  private  owners — accumulated  there  ex- 
cessively. Therefore  from  them  it  must  pass  .n  suffi- 
cient measure  to  right  existing  wrongs  and  safeguard  the 
public  welfare.  And  since,  as  I remarked  already,  w’e 
need  not  hope  that  it  will  so  pass  without  the  compulsion 
of  State  authority,  there  is  no  alternative  but  that  the 
State  exercise  that  authority. 

Otherwise,  Civil  W.ars  Ineattable. 

But  no.  There  is  unfortunately  another  and  deplorable 
alternative : the  State  may  be  too  late,  and  the  transfer 
may  be  effected  by — Civil  War.  Eeally,  the  capitalists  of 
the  w'orld  to-day  have  something  worse  to  fear  than  the 
State  application  of  a bloodless,  orderly,  well-considered  and 
distributively  just  policy  of  peaceful,  gradual  redistribution 
of  their  surplus  productive  w^ealth  among  the  multitudes 
whom  the  regime  of  excessive  capitalism  has  inexorably 
shut  out  from  all  reasonable  opportunity  of  sharing  it  here- 
tofore. At  all  events,  the  Statesmen  of  any  of  the  exist- 
ing or  nascent  uations,  great  or  small,  who  would  boldly 
undertake  to  make  the  fullest  use  of  the  social  authority 
of  the  State  in  achieving  a more  equitable  distribution  of 
the  nation’s  sources  of  wealth  among  the  citizens,  e\en  by 
a drastic  policy  of  limiting  private  capitalism  and  gradually 
transferring  surplus  productive  wealth  from  those  who  have 
a surplus  to  those  who  have  none  at  all,  Avould  be  real 
social  reformers — not  wreckers,  plunderers,  or  revolution- 
aries— howsoever  they  might  be  denounced  as  such  by  the 
” law  and  order  ” class  of  capitalists.  The  ethics  of  such 
a policy  would  certainly  leave  less  room  for  misgivings  than 
that  of  the  pre-war  Statesmen  wEo,  with  their  exalted 

12  The  Chri.'^tian  State — the  State  realizing  the  Catholic  ideal — would 
have  prevented  such  excessive  accumulation  of  productive  wealth  by 
the  few  to  the  detriment  of  the  community.  And  such  a State  will 
remedy  the  actual  condition  of  things  by  adopting  as  its  policy  “ to 
induce  as  many  as  possible  of  the  humbler  class  to  become  owners  ” 
(Leo.  XIII.,  Condition  of  the  Working  Classes). 
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n>tions  of  the  sacred  rights  of  private  ownership  (unlimited), 
a id  with  a steady  eye  on  the  interests  of  capitalism,  pro- 
claimed so  loudly  that  public  right  aad  justice,  and  the 
h >nour  and  common  good  of  mankind,  demanded  a five 
y >ars’  slaughter  ol  millions  of  human  beings — to  make  (as 
they  told  us)  the  world  safe  for  democracv. 

At  the  same  time,  in  their  efforts  to  remedy  the  evils 
o.  capitalism.  Statesmen  and  polfticians  and  social  reformers 
g'*nerally  may  go  too  far  in  this  direction  of  restricting 
private  ownership  of  capital.  Socialism  goes  distinctly  too 
fir  when  it  advocates  tlie  inauguration  of  a regime  of  pub- 
lic or  collective  ownership  [i.c.,  nationalisation  or  munici- 
p ilisation)  of  all  productive  wealth. 

Socialism  and  Compensation. 

It  is  hard  to  say  how  far  ]U’esent-day  advocates  of 
S icialism  repudiate  the  manifestly  unjust  policy  of  tot  ally 
expropriating  existing  private  owners  of  such  wealth  with- 
out a>iy  compensation.  I api  aware  that  many  of  them 
favour  tlie  operation  of  such  a scheme;  of  compensation — 
during  the  period  of  transition  to  Sociafsm — as  would  leave 
tl  e dispossessed  ( wners,  and  to  some  extent  their  imme- 
diate descendants,  in  the,  enjoyment  of  what  the  Socialists 
WMild  describe  as  reasonably  just  and  even  generous  re- 
V(  lines  from  the  new  Socialist  State.  But  the  setting  up 
of  a Socialist  regime,  even  with  such  compensation  to  the 
dispossessed  capitalists,  would  still  be  worse  than  a grave 
economic  lilundcr;  for  it  would  forcibl\  invade  and  violate 
tl  e individual’s  r,nhiral  riyhi  to  own  and  control  and  exploit 
to’  his  oivn  and  his  family’s  sustenance  and  well-being 
semr  share  of  the  world's  sources  of  wealth. 


Why  is  Socialism  Wron’g? 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  the  Catholic 
C. lurch  warns  us  tiiat  the  Socialist  mo^enlent  is  dangerous 
ajid  immoral  in  its  tendencies.  It  is,  however,  a funda- 
mental reason  (;f  the  Church’s  opposition  to  Socialism. 
Tlie  substitution  of  this  system  for  the  prevailing  system 
of  private  ownerslup  would  be  gravely  unjust,  would  inflict 
grive  injustice  by  violating  the  natural  rights  of  multitudes 
of  men. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  the  present  economic  system  is  also 
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violating  the  natural  rights  of  great  multitudes.  Granted. 
But  what  follows?  That  the  State  can  therefore  substitute 
Socialism  for  it?  By  no  means:  two  wrongs  will  never 
make  a right,  ^^'hat  then?  I’hat  the  State  should  let 
things  be?  Agam,  by  no  means;  but  that  the  State  has 
both  the  right  and  the  duty  to  reform  the  jireseut  economic 
systein  and  elbninate  its  abuses. 

SoCIAiaSM  AND  THE  COMMON  GoOD. 

But  wdiat  if  the  State  should  decide  that  the  common 
good  requires  the  abolition  of  all  private  ownership  of  pro- 
ductive wealth?  I answer  that  in  that  case  the  State 
wmuld  decide  wrongly.  I am  prepared  to  admit  that  if  it 
could  be  proved  that  the  common  good  did  really  require 
such  abolition,  the  State  could  j'roceed  to  enforce  it,  and 
to  establish  a Socialist  regime.  For  I recognise  that  even 
the  individual’s  natural  right  to  hold  and  control  some 
productive  wealth  has  a social  aspect,  inasmuch  a.-’  the 
individual  is  also  a citizen^  and  that  it  can  be  considered 
in  its  relation  to,  and  its  bearing  upon,  the  natuial  right 
of  every  other  member  of  the  community  to  have  fair  access 
to  the  world’s  sources  of  subsistence.  But  this  latter  right, 
which  eA’ery  human  being  possesses  from  nature,  cannot 
possibly  so  conflict  with  the  system  of  private  ownership 
resulting  from  “ division  of  property  ” as  to  prove  that 
this  system  is  intrinsically  and  essentially  wrong,  or  that 
division  of  property  ” could  never  have  conferred  on  any 
individual  a real  and  valid  moral  right  to  hold  and  control 
some  productive  x-ealth  as  his  own.  No  doubt  the  funda- 
mental natural  right  of  all  memljers  of  the  community  to 
the  means  of  subsistence  can  and  does  conflict  with  the 
abuses  and  excesses  of  the  private  ownership  system.  But 
then  it  must  be  remembered  that  on  the  one  hand  abuses 
and  excesses  are  not  rights,  and  on  the  other  hand  that 
their  existence  does  not  destroy  the  real  and  valid  moral 
powers  which  do  attach  to  the  private  ownership  system, 
and  which  alone  are  rights:  ahusus  non  tollit  usum. 

Socialism  Unworkable  .and  Chimerical. 

If  we  indulge  our  fancy  by  imagining  the  hypothesis 
that  no  human  individual  eA’er  claimed  private  ownership 
of  productive  wealth,  if  we  make  the  supposition  that  all 
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men  from  the  beginning  voluntarily  agreed  that  all  produc- 
tive wealth  be  held  in  copimon  and  owned  by  all  collec- 
tively; or  that  this  convention  prevailed  over  some  more 
0]  less  extensive  region  of  the  earth ; or  that  after  the 
Sv'stem  of  private  ownership  had  long  prevailed  all  the 
iidiabitants  (of  the  world,  or  of  any  region  thereof)  agreed 
t(  pool  all  the  productive  wealth  (of  the  world,  or  of  the 
particular  region  in  question)  and  henceforth  to  Hold  and 
wark  this  wealth  in  common — we  open  up  fields  of  specu- 
lation which  envisage  human  nature  as  it  might  conceivably 
bo  but  de  facto  is  not,  and  which  will  also  get  us  to  the 
true  meaning  of  a second  line  of  argiunent  urged  by  Catho- 
li as  against  Socialism,  namely,  that  “ human  nature  being 
frail,”  Socialism  would  not  work.  ”’3 

If  human  nature  were  not  fallen,  if  tlie  human  race 
had  preserved  its  original  innocence,  if  the  earth  had  not 
biien  cursed  in  consequence  of  original  sin,  but  remained  a 
terrestrial  paradise,  the  fullest  conceivable  communism 
wauld  harmonise  perfectly  with  such  conditions.  But 
unfortunately  we  are  not  concerned  with  what  right  reason 
d.ctates  regarding  the  control  and  use  of  the  world’s  goods 
by  a race  of  perfect  men.  The  ” supernatural  law  ” on  this 
matter  for  them  would  be  different  from  the  “ natural 
law  ” on  this  same  matter  for  the  human  race  as  we,  actu- 
ally find  it.  For  actual  men  right)  reason  dictates,  as  the 

natural  law  ” of  their  relation  to  the  goods  of  the  earth, 
tl  at  tlie  individual  may  acquire  private  ownership  of  a 
si  are  of  the  sources  of  these  goods.  Individuals  have  done 
sc  ; and  as  a consequence  no  individual  can,  without  his 
O'wn  free  consent,  be  rightfully  compelled  to  surrender  all 
piivate  ownership. 

Religious  Communism  : Voluntary. 

Of  course  he  may  surrender  it  if  he  wishes.  If  he 
w lilts  to  follow  the  more  perfect  way  of  working  out  his 
human  destiny,  to  adopt  the  counsels  of  Christian  perfec- 
tion, he  may  pool  his  private  possessions  with  others 
si  nilarly  minded,  relinquish  his  private  right  of  controlling 
ai  d administerng  them,  and  live  the  ” common  life  ” with 

13  Cf.  Towards  the  Republic,  by  Aodh  de  Blacam  (The  Talbot 
P -ess). 
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which  the  ‘‘  rule  ” of  religious  communities  has  familiarized 
the  inhabitants  of  Christian  countries. 


Socialism  : Compulsory. 

But  to  seek  in  this  practice  of  voluntary  renunciation 
an  argument  or  analogy  for  Socialism  is  both  silly  and  mis- 
leading. For  in  the  first  place  there  is  all  the  ethical 
difference  in  the  world  between  the  voluntary  renunciation 
made  by  the  religious  and  the  compulsory  ex])ro\yriation 
involved  in  setting  up  a Socialist  regime — all  the  difference 
that  makes  the  former  an  act  of  heroic  virtue  and  the 
latter  an  infliction  of  grave  moral  wrong.  And  in  the 
second  place,  the  generality  of  men  will  never  voluntarily 
forego  or  yield  up  their  natural  right  to  hold  or  to  acquire 
the  exclusive  control  known  as  ” private  ownership  ” of 
some  share  of  the  world’s  goods.  But  until  they  do 
Socialism  cannot  be  lawfully  attempted. 


Disastrous  Social  Effects  of  Soclalism. 


Let  us,  however,  make  the  supposition  that  all  the 
private  owmers  in  a certain  country  did  agree  (in  what 
they  conceived  to  be  the  interests  of  the  common  good) 
to  pool  their  possessions  and  hand  over  all  the  produc- 
tive wealth  of  the  country  to  be  owned  collectively  and 
administered  by  the  State.  I leave  it  to  the  reader  to 
form  his  own  opinion  as  to  whether,  while  human 
nature  is  what  it  is,  all  the  jirivate  owners  in  any  State 
axe  ever  likely  to  rise  to  such  a level  of  pure  and  dis- 
interested (even  though  mistaken)  patriotism  as  to  agree 
to  such  a procedure.  But  we  can  at  all  events  imagine 
them  doing  so,  and  speculate  as  to  what  would  be 
the  consequences.  If  other  States  adhered  to  the 
institution  of  private  ownership,  just  ask  economists 
what  would  happen  the  trade  relations  of  the  new 
Socialist  State  with  these  other  States.  I believe  they 
would  predict  sure  and  speedy  ruin  of  the  Socialist  State  s 
foreign  trade  under  the  unequal  conditions  of  the  new 
venture.  But  apart  from  that  altogether,  I think  there  is 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  system  ” would  not  work.” 
That  is  to  say,  it  would  speedily  end  in  social  and  economic 
chaos,  in  paralysis  of  economic  production,  in  genei'al  in- 
dustrial stagnation  and  deadlock;  and  this  precisely 
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l)ecause  it  is  not  in  Junnan  nature  for  the  average  human 
n dividual  to  work  “for  the  State,”  “for  the  common. 
j;ood,”  “ for  tlie  benefit  of  his  fellow-men,”  while  he  is 
deprived  of  the  natural  stimulus  afforded  liy  social  recog- 
lition  of  liis  right  to  acquire  liy  his  industry  exclusive 
(■wnership  of  I'ven  the  smallest  modicum  of  productive 
H’ealth.  It  is  not  piy  purpose  to  develop  this  general  argu- 
ment as  it  may  be.  found  developed  in  any  standard  Catholic 
work  on  the  jiresent  subject,  but  rather  nierely  to  point  out 
that  the  argument  aims  at  proving  the  pure  Socialist  re- 
gime to  be  -so  'naivor'kahlG,  so  inevitably  doomed  by  it?,  very 
nature  to  bring  utter  economic  and  soc  al  ruin  on  the  people 
(f  any  State,  ihat  it  would  be  far  worse  than  an]  ea nomic 
lliuidcr,  that  it  would  be  not  only  economically  unvise  but 
ilso  ethically  unjustifiahle,  for  any  State  to  attempt  to  set 
i p that  regime,  involving  as  it  does  the  total  aholidon  of 
the  existing  institution  of  private  ownership  of  productive 
I'ealth. 

The  argument  will  remain  valid  as  long  as  human 
1 a-ture  remains  what  it  is.  The  supposition  that  all  the 
irivate  owners  in  any  existing  State  in  the  world  to-day — 
cr  to-morrow  or  any  time — would  agree  to  renounce  all 
iheir  ownership  is  indeed  a fanciful  su]>position.  And  even 
i they  did,  many  of  them  would,  I believe,  live  to  see  and 
iwgret  the  results  of  the  Socialist  experiment. 

Socialism  and  Human  Perfectibility. 

But  might  not  the  generality  of  men  become  so  dis- 
interested, so  altruistic,  so  unselfish,  as  to  agree  to  pool 
tie  nation’s  (or  the  world’s)  resources,  and  to  vvork  and 
live  loyally  each  for  the  good  of  all?  And  so,  might  not 
the  communism  which  has  long  been  operative  in  the  world 
01  a small  scale  in  the  case  of  religious  communities  bfcome 
gmerally  practicable?  Well,  I fear  the  optimistic  notion 
t.iat  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  evolutionist  philosophy  of 
tlie  last  century,  the  notion  of  man’s  indefinite  perfecti- 
b lity  and  steady  upward  progress  on  the  moral  ph.ne,  is 
rither  at  a discount  in  the  world  to-day.  The  happenings 
o the  last  five  years  have  wrought  a painful  disillusioning 
o;  such  hopes  and  dreams. 

No  doulit  the  doctrinaire  Socialist  will  tell  us  that  it  is 
t ie  inhuman  evils  of  the  capitalist  s}-stem  that  have  im- 
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peded  and  frustrated  the  moral  uplift  of  humanity  for  which 
he  yearns.  Perhaps  so;  but  after  all  is  it  not  human 
nature  that  is  responsible  for  this  capitalist  system,  evils 
and  all?  And  lie  will  also  assure  us,  only  with  a still  greater 
apparent  earnestness  of  conviction,  that  the  actual  Marking 
of  the  Socialist  regime  will  call  forth  all  that  is  best  in 
man,  will  foster  and  develop  his  nobler  instincts,  and  will 
finally  so  stifle  the  selfish  instinct  on  which  the  system  of 
private  ownership  is  based  that  all  will  ultimately  become 
willing  Socialists  and  none  ever  v ant  to  revert  to  the  regime 
of  private  ownership  which  still  unfortunately  prevails. 
There  are  indeed  jieople  who  sincerely  believe  in  ttiis  con- 
summation, which  they  confidently  ])rophesy  for  Socialism. 
And  there  is  no  arguing  with  prophets.  If  we  disbelieve 
them  and  think  them  false  prophets  we  can  only  pity  them, 
and  do  our  best  to  prevent  people  from  being  duped  ny  their 
deceptive  promises, 

Aloreover,  the  moral  uplift  which  is  thus  fondly  pre- 
dicted as  one  of  the  effects  of  life  under  the  Socialist  regime, 
would  have  to  be  an  antecedent  condition  already  prevailing 
before  the  introduction  of  that  regime  could  he  held  to  be 
Diorally  justifiable.  For  it  is  only  on  the  (far-fetched) 
assumption  that  men  generally  had  already  become  so  dis- 
interested, unselfish,  and  unworldly  as  to  renounce  of  their 
own  free  will  their  natural  right  to  private  oM'nership  as  a 
means  of  making  effective  their  right  to  subsistence,  ti  at  the 
Socialist  regime  could  he  introduced  without  inllicting  grave 
injustice  and  plunging  society  into  a chaos  of  miseries. 

Socialism  and  Beligion. 

Tliere  is  in  the  world  one  and  only  one  influence 
which  can  uplift  fallen  human  nature — Beligion.  Socialis:n 
is  not  Beligion;  its  appeal  is  not  to  the  higlier  human 
aspirations  and  impulses  to  Mhich  Beligion  specifically 
appeals.  Nor  is  it  by  reason  of  its  asking  men  to  make 
sacrifices  and  lead  bettor  lives,  but  b}^  reason  of  its  promising 
to  remedv  material  miseries  and  make  life  on  earth  more 
comfortable  for  tlie  masses,  that  its  appeal  is  so  pi  pular 
throughout  the  world.  But,  not  being  Beligion,  it  does 
most  harm  just  in  so  far  as  it  arrogates  to  itself  the  function 
and  mission  of  Beligion.  And_  it  is  precisely  by  making  this 
wild  claim  for  Socialism  that  its  earlier  protagonists  in  the 
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last  century  helped  to  make  it  a really  irreligious  riid  anti- 
re.  igious  movement. 

Most  of  its  later  advocates  make  no  such  claim  for  it; 
tley  advocate  it  as  an  economic  system  pure  and  simple. 
B it,  as  I have  pointed  out  already,  even  purely  economic 
systems,  like  all  other  human  institutions,  are  necessarily 
arienable  to  ethical  judgment.  And,  understanding  by 
Sc  cialism  what  I have  taken  to  bo  its  cardinal  and  essential 
id  ;a — compulsory  State  abolition  of  all  individual  ownership 
of  productive  wealth — I cannot  admit  such  a system;,  to  be 
etiically  sound  or  justifiable. 

Catholic  Socialists  ? 

There  is  so  much  that  is  sound  and  good  and  laudable 
in  the  practical  programmes  of  social  reform  adopted  by 
so3ialists,  or  by  people  who  think  and  call  themselves 
socialists;  the  evils  they  seek  to  remedy  are  so  manifest  and 
intolerable;  the  sympathies  of  good  and  humane  men  go 
out  so  spontaneously  to  their  effort-s  -at  amelioration,  that 
ar  y warning  words  uttered  against  what  is  wrong  and  un- 
soLind  and  evil  in  the  system  to  which  alone  the  title 
“ Socialism  ” rightly  belongs,  may  seem  ungracious  and 
unhelpful.  But  1 have  written  no  word  in  any  merely 
carping  or  destructive  spirit.  To  defend  the  lawfulness  of 
piivate  ownership  is  not  to  defend  or  palliate  the  abuse  of 
it  commonly  known  as  “ Capitalism.”  And  to  condemn 
“ Socialism  ” is  not  to  condemn  or  discourage  the  righting 
of  social  and  economic  wrongs.  On  the  contrary,  I think 
it*  cannot  but  prove  helpful  to  the  Irish  Catholic  worker  to 
know  what  exactly  it  is  that  Catholic  teaching  forbids  as 
efhically  wrong  and  unjust  and  indefensible  under  the  title 
ol  Socialism,  and  what  wide  measures  of  social  and  econo- 
mic reform  he  can  legitimately  strive  for  within  the  limits 
of  the  moral  law.  What  I have  set  down  in  the  course  of 
tl  ese  pages  will  show  what  wide  latitude  there  is  for  such 
reform  within  those  limits.  Since,  however,  the  elastic 
ti‘  le  of  ” Socialism  ’ ’ properly  belongs  to  a system  which 
li(  s outside  those  limits,  the  Catholic  who  agitates  for 
reforms  which  lie  within  them  can  gain  nothing,  and  may 
expose  himself  to  be  misunderstood  and  pnisjudged,  by 
cslling  himself  a Socialist. 


(3).  Tbe  Triumpli  of  the  Charch  under  Constantine 

Rev,  John  Blowick,  B.D. 
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last  century  lielped  to  make  it  a really  irj’ellKioiis  ;nd  anti- 
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re  igions  moveinent. 

Most  of  its  later  advocates  make  no  such  claim  for  it; 
tl  ey  advocate  it  as  an  economic  sysieon  pure  and  simple. 
B it,  as  I have  i ointed  out  already,  even  purely  economic 
sy-tems,  like  all  other  human  institutions,  are  necessarily 
ai  lenahle  to  ethical  judgment.  And,  understanding  by 
Sfcialism  what  1 have  taken  to  bo  its  cardinal  and  essential 
id  aa — compnlsoiw  State  abolition  of  all  individual  ownership 
of  productive  wealth — I cannot  admit  such  a system  to  be 
et  lically  sound  or  justifiable. 


Catholic  Socialists? 

There  is  so  much  that  is  sound  and  good  and  laudable 
in  the  practical  programmes  of  social  reform  adopted  by 
so?ialists,  or  by  people  who  think  and  call  themselves 
sccialists;  the  evils  they  seek  to  remedy  are  so  manifest  and 
in  olerable;  the  sympathies  of  good  and  humane  men  go 
O' it  so  spontaneously  to  their  efforts  at  amelioration,  that 
ar  y warning  words  uttered  against  what  is  wrong  and  un- 
scund  and  evil  in  the  system  to  which  alone  the  title 
“ Socialism  ” rightly  belongs,  may  seem  ungracious  and 
nnheljifnl.  But  1 have  written  no  word  in  any  merely 
ci  rping  or  destructive  spirit.  To  defend  the  lawfulness  of 
])iivatc  ownershi])  is  not  to  defend  or  palliate  the  abuse  of 
it  commonly  known  as  “ Capitalism.”  .\nd  to  condemn 
“ Socialism  is  not  to  condejnn  or  discourage  the  righting 
ol  social  and  economic  wrongs.  On  the  contrary,  I think 
it  cannot  but  prove  helpful  to  the  Irish  Catholic  worker  to 
know  wliat  exactly  it  is  that  Catholic,  teaching  forbids  as 
ei  Ideally  wrong  and  unjust  and  indefensible  under  the  title 
O'  Socialism,  and  what  wide,  measures  of  social  and  econo- 
mic reform  he  can  legitimately  strive  for  within  the  limits 
ol  the  moral  law.  M’liat  I have  set  down  in  the  (>ourse  of 
tl  ese  pages  will  show  what  wide  latitude  there  is  for  such 
I’fform  within  tl'.ose  limits.  Since,  liowever,  the  elastic 
ti  le  of  ''  Socialism”  properly  belongs  to  a syslem  which 
lii'S  ouittidc  those  limits,  the  Catholic  who  agitates  for 
reforms  which  lie  ivithin  them  can  gain  nothing,  and  may 
eujiose  himself  to  be  misunderstood  and  misjudged,  by 
culling  himself  a Socialist. 
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